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Crystal 
Radio 
Sets 


COMPLETE 34.95 


ASSORTMENTS 


. T is not to wonder that this great 
store carries such extensive as- 
sortments of merchandise when 
one considers its strategic position. 
Not only is The Emporium the trad- 
' ing center of San Francisco but the 
mecca of shoppers from the entire 
me Bay district, a district 2,000,000 
strong. So it is that in this store you 
do not find only a few styles and 
hs makes, but many. You are spared 
the trouble of shopping from one 
specialty shop to another. Here 
everything is under one roof. And 
it is this reason that is causing The 
Emporium to be of greater service to 

you. 


Clever little Crystal Radio Sets—com- 
prising one pair head phones, 100 feet 
hand-drawn antenna wire and two an- 
tenna insulators. Sets that will please the 
little lad and introduce to the whole fam- 
ily group some of the wonders of radio- 
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AECH 0A lend: 
A GREAT STORE IN A GREAT CITY 
Market at Powell Street Phone Kearny 6800 


Hale’s Radio Sales Division—6th Floor 
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WE DON?T PATRONIZE LIST 
The concerns named below are on the “We | Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. Phillips Baking Company. 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco | Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. Regent Theatre. 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions | Foster’s Lunches. Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this | E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
out and post it. Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. | Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Hoyt’s Diners and Doughnut Places. Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
American Tobacco Company. Jenny Wren Stores. Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. United Cigar Stores. 
Campagno Bros., 333 Clay. Market Street R. R. Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. | All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 
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HUDSON—-ESSEX 


ANNOUNCING OUR NEW LINE OF MOTOR CARS— 


Our friends will no doubt be pleased to know that we are now the Downtown Dealers of Hudson- 
Essex Motor Cars. Service to our patrons, both old and new, will continue to be our chief endeavor, 
and we extend a cordial invitation to visit our showrooms to inspect the new merchandise. 


HUDSON-ESSEX 
MOTOR CARS 


With “*Millerized’? Service 


MILLER SALES Co. 


DOWNTOWN DEALERS 
Telephone Hemlock 2780 MARKET AT VAN NESS 1540 Market Street 
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IV. Events to 1827. 

The American Labor Movement is scarcely a 
century old. It may be said to have begun in 
Philadelphia in 1827 with the formation of the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations. This 
association was made up of all the organized 
workmen of the city, who went on sympathy strike 
to heip the carpenters win the ten-hour day. 

There had been strikes and labor unions before 
that time, but this was the first time that local 
unions had banded together into an organization 
that lasted for any length of time. 

The first strike that we have record of is that 
of the Philadelphia printers in 1786, just ten years 
after the Declaration of Independence. 

Philadelphia shoemakers seem to have been the 
first craftsmen to organize. They formed a tem- 
porary “local society” in 1792 and reorganized in 
1794 to secure a closed shop against scabs. 

There were many unions formed about this time 
of skilled workmen in a single trade within a city, 
but little attempt was made at co-operation either 
of different trades within a city or of the same 
trade in different cities. 

It is interesting to see how even in the very 
first years of labor history most of the activities 
of the present labor movement were present in 
some form or other. There was collective bar- 
gaining, as well as strikes, walking delegates, the 
closed shop, the boycott, apprenticeship control, 
and the minimum wage. Our friends the em- 
ployers’ association and the courts were on deck 
even at that early stage. 

Collective Bargaining. 

The method of bargaining which was used at 
that time is interesting to note. The employer 
was in the habit of posting notices in his shop 
concerning work and wages. When the work- 
men organized, they posted notices, too, which 
set forth the working conditions and wages they 
were willing to accept. 

The first real “collective” bargaining seems to 
have been in 1799 when a committee from the 
Philadelphia shoemakers waited upon the em- 
ployers with an offer and the employers appointed 
a committee to negotiate with them. In 1802 the 
printers and shoemakers of Philadelphia sent a 
committee to visit various employers and confer 
with them over the wage scales. 

Strikes. 

The first strike, as has been mentioned, was in 
1786, among the Philadelphia printers. The first 
sympathy strike took place in 1799 when the shoe- 
makers of Baltimore and Pittsburgh together 
struck for higher wages against the competition 
of Lynn, Mass., which had become a center for 
the manufacture of cheap shoes by cheap labor. 

These first trade disputes were for the most 
part peaceful though there is a record that in the 
shoemakers’ strike in Philadelphia in 1806, “scabs 
were beaten and employers intimidated by dem- 
onstrations in front of the shop or by breaking 


shop windows.” 
Boycotts. 


The word “boycott” as we use it means the 
refusal to work for, buy from, sell to, give assist- 
ance to, or have any dealings with another per- 
son or company, or to prevent others from doing 
so. In those days, however, boycotting was used 
against non-union men, and applied not to the 
goods they made, but to the boarding houses 


where they ate. Naturally, a landlady would not 

look very kindly upon a non-union man if every- 

one else stayed away from her table on his ac- 

count, and so the boycott was effective. 
Apprenticeship. 

No union can effectively control wages without 
having something to say as to the number of men 
who can enter the craft. The New York Typo- 
graphical Society, for instance, in 1809, complained 
that a “superabundance of learners, runaway ap- 
prentices, and halfway journeymen as well as 
adults who had served less than half time at their 
trade, had a depressing effect upon the wages of 
full-fledged workmen.” However, the unions were 
never able to more than partially control ap- 
prenticeship. 

The Minimum Wage. 


The minimum wages was also used to combat 
an over-supply of unskilled workmen. If em- 
ployers had to pay a certain wage anyhow, they 
would naturally want to pay it to skilled men 
who could do the most work. 


Regulating Strikes By Law. 

The success of organized workers, even in face 
of the attempts of the merchant-capitalists to 
lower wages, was suddenly checked. The law 
of the United States was built upon the old Eng- 
lish common law, and there was in that law a “doc- 
trine of conspiracy” which forbade persons con- 
spiring together to injure the trade of another. 

In England they had said that strikes were 
punishable under this law because they injured 
the employer’s business, and the same interpreta- 
tion was made to apply in America. The first 
case was in 1806 when the Philadelphia shoe- 
makers were found “guilty of a combination to 
raise wages.” 

There was some question as to how the law 
was to be applied, but the courts finally settled 
upon the decision that while combinations of 
workmen might be perfectly legal, the means they 
used to attain their ends—strikes, boycotts, etc. 
—were illegal and therefore punishable. 


Another event which was even worse for the 
struggling trade unions was the depression that 
occurred all through the country, beginning about 
1816, at the close of the Napoleonic wars in Eu- 
rope. England had been busy fighting. Now she 
began to manufacture again in large quantities, 
and because the factory system was farther ad- 
vanced than in this country she could make goods 
more cheaply and dump them into the American 
markets, thus underselling American manufact- 
urers. There was a good deal of speculation, 
money depreciated in value, and workmen were 
glad of a chance to work for any wage, union 
or non-union. 


It was not until after 1820 that conditions be- 
ban to improve. With the revival of trade there 
was a simultaneous up-growth of trade unions 
among the hatters, tailors, weavers, etc. Per- 
manent organizations of workers developed 
throughout industry. Aggressive strikes for more 
wages and shorter hours spread like contagion 
and the demand for a ten-hour day became uni- 
versal. The first strike in which women workers 
were concerned occurred in 1824. 


Legal action was again resorted to by employers 
to prevent strikes, but a somewhat more liberal 
attitude was this time taken by the courts, al- 
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though then as now, the matter was very un- 
certain. 

During these years of recovery, trade societies 
of workers became permanently established. 
Workers had been drawn much closer together 
by their recent struggles and defeats. Upon the 
ten-hour day, all of them were doggedly in- 
sistent. They were determined to end the cus- 
tom of “sun to sun” employment. 

The Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations, 
formed in Philadelphia in 1827, as a result of a 
sympathy strike of all unions with the carpenters 
who were fighting for a ten-hour day, marks 
the beginning of co-operative action in the labor 
movement. And, as we have said before, it is 
from this association that we date the real be- 
ginning of the labor movement in the United 
States. 

Next Time—The period of citizenship and po- 
litical action, 1827-1833, 
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UNIONS LOOK AHEAD. 


When not pressed by matters of immediate im- 
portance, trade unions are turning to questions 
of long-run importance, according to the Workers’ 
Education Bureau. 


. 


“These local and central unions,’ the bureau 
says, “are setting aside a part of the meeting for 
open forum discussions of such matters as the 
labor injunction, labor legislation, the underlying 
causes of wages, public school policies, co-oper- 
ative buying, social insurance and other issues of 
vital interest to wage earners and which can not 
be adequately dealt with without much time and 
attention being given them. 

“Meetings of this kind should in no case inter- 
fere with the immediate business of the union, 
but where they can be carried on without such 
interference they are of great value. They in- 
crease interest in union meetings and assist in 
working out a long-run policy.” 
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THE TAILOR 


NOW AT 


1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 
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We Use the Only Label Recognized by The 
American Federation of Labor. 


Accept No Other. 


Suits and All Work 

Overcoats Done Under 
at Strictly 
Popular Union 

Prices Conditions 


You May Remember My Name, But Sure 
Would Like to Have You Remember 
the Number 


1048 MARKET STREET 
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ARE YOU OVERLOOKING AN 
OPPORTUNITY? 
By George L. Berry, 
President International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America. 
Approximately fourteen million persons through- 
out the country face 4 ‘oss of over $36,000,000,000 
during the course of the next 50 years. This 
loss is in prospective income in the value of gov- 
ernment insurance which has been dropped by 
Incidentally, the 
ex-service men and their dependents are among 


ex-service men since the war. 


that class of citizens who can least afford to lose 
this money. 


The government, through Congress, has pro- 
vided that the ex-service men who lapsed their 
government insurance may renew and convert it 
providing they act before July 2, 1926. The only 
thing the ex-service man has to do is to pass a 
physical examination either by a bureau physician 
or a private physician and pay one month’s back 
premium at his war-time rate and one month’s 
premium on the kind and amount of insurance 
selected at his present age. 

Ex-service men who are engaged in active oc- 
cupations are especially favored in connection with 
government insurance, in that they do not have to 
pay any extra premium because they are engaged 
in a hazardous occupation. The contracts issued 
to these men are written on the same basis as those 
sold to the lawyer or doctor. 


All converted government insurance has a cash 
surrender and loan value after the policy is one 
year of age. Among its five hundred and seventy- 
odd thousand converted insurance policy holders, 
the government has distributed in loans an amount 
exceeding $27,000,000,000. These loans are made 
at the rate of about one million and a half dollars 
each month. Such loans are re-payable at the 
borrower's will and only a nominal rate—6 per 
cent interest—is charged. 

Every man who is eligible for this insurance 
should immediately investigate the beneficial fea- 
tures of the government’s program. This advice 
is given with the understanding that all such men 
are interested in providing for their own future 
and that of their dependents. The men are not 
required to renew the full $10,000 they carried 
during the war. It is possible for them to renew 
and convert this insurance in amounts from $1000 
to $10,000, in multiples of $500. 


While Congress was very thoughtful in mak- 
ing every possible provision for the ex-service 
man in an insurance way, even to the point of 
selling it to him at net cost, one important fea- 
ture was neglected.? Congress did not provide a 
fund with which to advertise the privileges ex- 
tended to the men in this connection. Hence, the 
lack of information with regard to government in- 
surance is appalling. Many ex-service men are of 
the opinion that they have to repay all back pre- 
miums in order to renew this insurance, while 
others are of the opinion that the converted insur- 
ance in handled by commercial companies; while 
still a larger group do not know anything at all 
about government insurance. This article, there- 
fore, is written in an effort to bring to the atten- 
tion of ex-service men a few facts about their 
privileges, and who would undoubtedly benefit by 
the information contained in this article. 

Government insurance is used to serve many 
different purposes. The provident ex-service man 
can take out an insurance policy with the govern- 
ment at this time in order to insure a favored 
child or children a college education; while the 
improvident ex-service man can deny his depend- 
ents a great many comforts by neglecting to take 
this insurance up again. The far-sighted farmer 
who is eligible for this insurance may take it for 
the purpose of paying off a mortgage on the old 
home. If he is taken away from this world be- 


fore he has lived his allotted three score and ten 
years, his dear ones, instead of having to struggle 
under the responsibility of paying off a mortgage 
and earning their livelihood, will have this taken 
care of by the payment of the government in- 
surance policy. 

Settlements are made in cash or allotments, 
according to the policy holders’ desires. The 
six different forms of government insurance pol- 
icies available are: Ordinary life, 20 and 30-pay- 
ment life, 20 and 30 year endowments, endow- 
ment at age 62. 

Men retaining their war risk term insurance 
must convert same before July 2, 1926, After 
that date no term insurance can be secured 
through the government bureau. 


It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the 
hazards that many of our readers are continually 
facing and the fact that they would have to pay 
extra premiums for insurance obtained through 
commercial companies, because these men, more 
than anyone else, realize all of this. 

The writer has the assurance of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau that any one desiring 
additional information with regard to government 
insurance can obtain same by communicating with 
the Insurance Division, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. Those who desire to talk 
to someone about government insurance will be 
gladly received by any local office of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau or officials of the Ameri- 
can Legion in their respective localities. 

ee — 
LABOR’S PICTURE IS BARRED. 

The mayor and common council of Durham, 
N. C., refused to permit the exhibition of the 
moving picture, “Labor’s Reward,” in the munici- 
pal auditorium. The city fathers labored long 
and earnestly over the problem of whether the 
union meeting would be a picture show or an il- 
lustrated lecture. It was finally voted that it was 
a motion picture and the ban was agreed to. 

The officials claim that the insurance rate would 
be raised $500 if the picture was shown, but this 
is denied by insurance men. The Durham County 
Progress, a weekly newspaper, said the claim is 
“pure bunk,” and that insurance authorities stated 
the extra fire hazard could be covered at a small 
cost. 

“Many cities have given their auditoriums, 
schools and other public buildings and many times 
churches for the presentation of this educational 
film,” says the newspaper. “Because it is strictly 
educational it was recently passed into Canada 
free of duty and without payment of the regular 
$25 censor charge.” 


Local trade unionists made such protest against 
the council ruling, that the officials finally com- 
promised by permitting the use of the auditorium 
for a trade union lecture and without the picture. 

The council’s action is indicative of the attitude 
toward the trade union movement in this state. 
Only recently officials of the State Federation of 
Labor asked the governor to make a survey of 
conditions in textile mills, but the request was 
refused. The state university asked the Textile 
Manufacturers’ Association to permit students to 
visit textile mills for educational purposes, but 
this, too, was refused. It is a rare thing for a 
North Carolina textile worker to earn an average 
of $20 a week for a year. The work week ranges 
from 55 to 60 hours. 

—_—_&_—___—_. 


Increased efficiency in United States has more 
than met loss of restricted immigration, head of 
Federation of British Industries says. 
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DR. MERTON M. HALL 


DENTIST 
1006 Phelan Bldg. 


DOUGLAS 4222 


My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits, 


San Francisco 
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Phone Douglas 2412 25 Years’ Experience 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 


GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 


Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 
712 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 


staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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GLASS/V\OBILE 


You Need 


The Most Economical, Practical and Durable 
Glass Curtains for 
Your Open Car 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


NOW 
A. E. Miller Sales Co. 


1540 MARKET STREET Phone Hemlock 2780 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET 


at Twenty-second 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES | 


$ 35 ; C ) ( ) nS Eemolste tine of Union Made Furies 
ussiov'streer JOHNSON’S 
a 


$35.00 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre 
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SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 
By Irving Fisher, Yale University. 


(No. 3). INCOME ACCOUNTS. 

The last story was about Capital Accounts. 
This one is about Income Accounts. We have 
seen that: 

Capital is the value of a stock of wealth at a 
point of time. 

Income is the value of a flow of services through 
a period of time. 

A service rendered by any person or thing is any 
desirable change effected by that person or thing. 
For instance, a plow performs a service to the 
farmer by turning the soil. 

Services are of two classes: Services rendered 
by wealth (external to man) and services rendered 
by human Most services are rendered 
jointly by both wealth and human beings. 

The income of the idle rich largely comes from 
selling the services of wealth. In England, for 
instance, it often comes from the rent of land or 
houses. In America rich people usually own 
stocks and bonds of, say, railway or telephone 
systems. Their income then comes from selling 
railway service or telephone service. 

A laborer, on the other hand, receives all, or 
most, of his income, as wages, in exchange for his 
Own services. 

A farmer often gets incomes of both sorts, in- 
come from human beings, such as from his own or 
from his children’s services, and income from 
wealth—the services of his farm, farm machinery, 
horses and cattle. 

Each of the two classes of income already men- 
tioned may also be subdivided into money income 
and income in kind. In America most income is 
received in the form of money, so that we are apt 
to forget the existence of income in kind. Ex- 
amples of ‘income in kind” are the use of a par- 
sonage as part of the income of a clergyman, 
lodging as part of the income of house servants, 
farm produce consumed as part of the income of 
the farmer and his family, and the unpaid services 
of a housewife. 

The opposite of a service is a disservice. It is 
an undesirable change effected by a person or a 
thing. The value of disservice may be considered 
as negative income. 

If a man could keep account of the value of 
every service rendered to him from every source, 
whether wealth or persons, and of the value of 
every disservice, he would have an exact record 


beings. 


of all his income. 

To get such a record he would have to watch 
all income sources and notice when they ren- 
dered a service and when a disservice, estimate 
their money values, and then take the net total. 
He would thus not only take account of all money 
received (after subtracting all expenses involved 
in getting it), but he would also have to reckon 
the value of every automobile ride, and of all 
services rendered to him every time he wore a hat 
or sat in a chair. He would have to keep accounts 
for every item of wealth he owned, including even 
the stock of food in the pantry. In his account 
book, he would “credit” that stock with all the 
services it gave him and “debit” it with all the 
disservices it cost him. But, of course, such a 
complete accounting would be too difficult for 
practical purposes. 

One complication which often confuses the 
student of income is that a service from one 
source may be a disservice with respect to some 
other source. For instance, when a man paints 
his house or repairs his automobile or when a 
woman mends or washes clothes, such an act does 
not immediately add to the family income, but it 
does represent a service of the man or woman 
and also represents a disservice of the house 
which has to be painted or of the automobile 
which has to be repaired or of the clothes which 
have to be washed or mended, because it requires 
arduous toil. The only real benefits come later 


from the better and longer-lasting services ren- 
dered by the repainted house, the repaired auto- 
mobile, and the mended and cleaned clothes. 

Such interactions between one source and another 
are kept track of through “double entry bookkeep- 
ing.” In fact, most items in a bookkeeper’s ac- 
count occur in such pairs. The painter is “cred- 
ited” and the thing painted “debited.” Or a divi- 
dend yielded by a United States steel stock is 
credited to that stock and debited to the “cash” 
fund which absorbs it; later “cash” is credited with 
what it yields in turn and something else, debited. 

The final net total, after all additions, cancella- 
tions, and subtractions, will be found to consist of 
the value of all satisfactions less the value of all 
the efforts in getting them. Everything else on 
the books, such as money payments, disappears. 
In our present-day complicated economic life we 
are apt to be confused by the many money tran- 
sactions. But net income still remains exactly 
what it was to primitive ““Robinson Crusoe” on his 
island,—the pleasure from the berries we pick, so 
to speak, less the pain of the labor of picking 
them. The only difference is that today the pick- 
ing is not so hand-to-mouth, but is done by means 
of complicated apparatus and after the frequent 
exchange of money. That is, a long chain of mid- 
dlemen, capital, and money transactions inter- 
venes between the labor of picking at the start 
and the satisfaction of eating at the end. So, in 
the last analysis, income is not money but the 
final services, in the form of satisfactions, for 
which money is spent. Real wages, for instance, 
are not money wages, but the satisfactions pur- 
chased by the money wages. 

Real income includes the value of the shelter of 
the house we live in, the wear of our clothes, the 
use of our food, our amusements, and other mis- 
cellaneous satisfactions, after deducting the value 
of the cost to us, in labor and sweat, of getting 
those satisfactions. 

Since we cannot measure all these elements with 
any great accuracy, we usually, in statistics, count 
only the money income. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research has, 
in the last few years, estimated the income of the 
people of the United States. These figures show 
that in 1921, the latest year estimated, the per 
capita income was $779. Before the war the per 
capita income was $335. At that time in England 
it was $243; France, $185; Germany, $146; Italy, 
$112; and Japan, $29. (These figures, however, 
would not show so great contrasts if the differ- 
ences in the purchasing power of money were 
taken into account. 

About one-third of our real national income is 
enjoyed as food, while one-tenth is in the form 
of shelter (rent) and one-tenth in clothing. 

Income is the most important concept in eco- 
nomics. But in this story we are interested only 
in defining it and keeping account of it, not in 
discussing why it is high or low or how it may 
be increased, diminished, or redistributed. 

In the next story we shall discuss the relation 
between income as here described and capital as 
described in the previous story. 

se 
RANDOM SHOTS. 


I shot an arrow into the air, it fell in the dis- 
tance, I knew not where, till a neighbor said that 
it killed his calf, and I had to pay him six and 
a half ($6.50). I bought some poison to slay 
some rats, and a neighbor swore that it killed 
his cats; and rather than argue across the fence, 
I paid him four dollars and fifty cents ($4.50). 
One night I set sailing a toy balloon, and hoped 
it would soar till it reached the moon, but the 
candle fell out on a farmer’s straw, and he said 
I must settle or go to law. And that is the 
way with the random shot; it never hits in the 
proper spot; and the joke you spring, that you 
think so smart, may leave a wound in some fel- 
low’s_ heart. 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


Hemlock 6870 


EAS 


WF Vacuum Electrie 
WASHER 
EASY HOUSEKEEPING SHOP 


1097 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
We Service Washers 


way 


Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 
ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES - 


Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


Phones: 


EYEGLASSES 
FINEST QUALITY ONLY 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


Including Complete Modern Examination 
E. DAVID DEVINCENZI 2314 Mission near 19th 


Upstairs 
4 
A NM. réanimor, 

Prices 

Aiways 
Reasonable 
Ee Eyes Tested 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


2508 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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WEALTHY FOUNDATIONS BEYOND 
CONTROL. 


(Furnished through International Labor 
News Service.) - 

The extent to which wealth far removed from 
the control of the people guides the educational 
development of America is revealed in a partial 
survey possible here. 

There are 22 major foundations with a total 
wealth of approximately sixteen hundred millions 
of dollars at their command, each operating in 
accord with policies laid down by the founders 
and not susceptible to public direction or change. 


Some of these foundations work through es- 
tablished and endowed educational institutions, 
some through publications and surveys, some 


through research—in the yarious ways in which 
it is possible to “educate” or direct the develop- 
ment of public thought. 

Among the leading group of 22, the more im- 
The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Russell Sage Foundation, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
the General Education Board (Rockefeller), the 
Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation. 

Added to these major Foundations there is a 
list of educational organizations, commit- 
tees and boards, formed to give certain trends 
to educational work which are entirely or mostly 
removed from general public influence or control 
and which are supported by private funds or col- 
lections of funds from sympathetic groups. 

Altogether there is a tremendous educational 
network in America entirely outside of and be- 


portant foundations are; 


long 


yond the public school and college system and in 
no way susceptible to public control as that con- 
trol is exercised over the public schools. 

Many of the foundations, committees 
and commissions make no effort to influence youth 
education, but direct their efforts to ‘educational’ 
work among the adult population, for one purpose 
or another, 

It is not contended that all or any great part 
of this work is necessarily bad or hostile to pub- 
lic interest, but it is certainly removed from pub- 
lic control and to a large extent operates in 
accord with policies laid down and fixed in per- 
petuity by men now dead, or beyond the age of 
active participation in affairs. 

Many great foundations now have at their com- 
mand more wealth than they possessed at the out- 
set, because the foundations or endowments have 
produced more income than was required for the 
work laid out. Thus the tendency is toward a 
larger and larger power, or at least the potentiality 
of power. 

The General Education 
activity, is possessed of having a ledger 
value of $84,946,773.26. The larger items in the 
list are the stocks of oil companies. The board 
has bonds yalued at $41,747,819.15. The total in- 
vestments in the name of the board amounts to 
$126,694,592.41, a considerable amount of money 
wielding a considerable amount of power and in- 
fluence. 


boards, 


Board, a 


stock 


Rockefeller 


The extent to which such organizations actually 
do participate in which is commonly thought to 
be purely public educational work is surprising. 
There are many school instructors on the payrolls 
of this and other privately endowed organizations. 

The latest available figures for the Carnegie 
Corporation show that organization possessed of 
resources totalling $133,659,024.17. It expends 
roughly $12,000,000 a year for “the advancement 
and diffusion of knewledge.” 

Expression of consciousness of public respon- 
sibility is expressed by the Carnegie Corporation 
and of the possible menace of great endowed in- 
stitutions to public welfare, when it says: 

“The deliberate and conscious propagation of 
opinion is a perfectly legitimate function for the 
individual, but it is becoming generally recog- 


nized that it is not the wisest use to which trust 
funds can be put.’ So the corporation aims to 
“discover and distribute” facts. 

The total ledger value of investments belong- 
ing to the Rockefeller Foundation is, in the last 
available report, $161,573,215.10, mostly in stocks, 
with oil and railroad issues leading. 

The Rockefeller Foundation operates in the field 
of public health, in America and abroad. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching has stocks and bonds with a book 
value of a little more than $15,000,000. This 
foundation opposes the organization of publicly 
paid teachers “into a political group,’ aiming to 
influence legislation. It may be wise or unwise 
to assert such a position, but it is possible that 
a foundation may with equal grace take a posi- 
tion for or against organization of teachers into 
unions for non-political purposes. It is this founda- 
tion which dispenses the Carnegie pensions to 
superannuated teachers. 

The Carnegie Institution at Washington has to 
its credit some $28,000,000 worth of securities. 
It is engaged almost exclusively in the realm of 
science. 

So it goes, through the range of the major 
foundations and endowments. The aggregate 
of power, without regard to the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of its use now or in the future, is tre- 
mendous, perhaps beyond the power of anyone 
to estimate. And added to these great powers 
are the powers of a much greater group of smaller 
institutions, and also the institutions which are 
assisted and which may or may not at any given 
time take some of their color from their bene- 
factors. 

The work of the purely scientific organizations 
endowed with great wealth is less likely to drift 
into the propaganda field, but facts are relative 
and even science has at times been utilized to mis- 
lead, just as it so brilliantly leads in every normal 
manifestation. 

Perhaps the most shining example of the man- 
ner in which foundations can be turned to propa- 
ganda purposes is found in the Garland Founda- 
tion, which has subsidized newspapers and _ insti- 
tutions purely because those newspapers and in- 
stitutions were engaged in radical propaganda. 

& 

Lincoln’s heart was as great as the world, but 
there was no room in it to hold the memory of 
a wrong.—Emerson. 
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R. CASTLE 


NOW AT 1095 MARKET, CORNER OF SEVENTH ST. 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS. 
New York, March 6, 1926. 
To Organized Labor, Greeting: 

The Nash Tailoring Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, operating under the so-called “Golden Rule 
System” and who from time to time have de- 
nounced the labor movement and particularly the 
American Federation of Labor, recently forced its 
employees to join a secession movement, known 
as the Amalgamated Workers of America. This 
organization seceded from the United Garment 
Workers of America in 1914 and is not recognized 
by the American Federation of Labor. I herewith 
quote you from a report of the Credential Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“The organization known as the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America grew out of a group 


seceding from the United Garment Workers of 
America. These garment workers by their acts of 
secession have voluntarily alienated themselves 


from membership in and rights to the United 
Garment Workers of America and the American 
Federation of Labor, and we, therefore, find that 
they are not entitled to recognition by this or any 
other body of organized labor.” 

The Nash Tailoring Company is about to oper- 
ate a chain of stores throughout the United States 
and their salesmen are representing their clothing 
as union made and deceiving members of organ- 
ized labor into purchasing garments bearing the 
label of a secession movement not recognized by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Any publicity that gan be given to the real truth 
in this matter will not only be of great benefit 
to the United Garment Workers of America, but 
organized labor generally. 

I am enclosing folder showing fac-simile of 
label of the United Garment Workers of America. 

Thanking you in anticipation of any courtesy 
you may extend, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
Be A] LARGER: 
General Secretary, 
United Garment Workers of America. 
Sa 

The Union Label saved the cigar-making trade 
of the Pacific Coast from an invasion by Chinese 
workmen in the seventies. Smokers welcomed 
the guarantee that their cigars were made by self- 
respecting white craftsmen and not in filthy, dis- 
ease-infested cellars. 
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Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS | 


OUR IMPROVED ENVIRONMENT ~V. 


Despite a contrary poetic fancy, nature does 
not supply man’s wants in the form best adapted 
to his use. There can be no doubt that primitive 
men had to rustle from daylight to dark to stave 
off starvation. So, too, in the primitive civiliza- 
tion when the home was the center of industry, 
long hours of labor were necessary if folk were 
to get something laid by for a rainy day. 
was very little, if any, 
and factories that were 
present mechanical age. 


There 
machinery in the shops 

the foundation of the 

Naturally the working 
day from dawn to dark was adopted for the shops. 

A man with machinery and power, however, can 
and does produce much more than can man 
without those aids. Naturally production under 
those long hours outran consumption. To get 
the factory worker hours reduced to the present 
standard took a century or more. Those in- 
dustries which fifty years ago enjoyed a ten- 
hour day are now almost universally on an eight- 
hour basis. Notwithstanding individual produc- 
tion with the aid of machinery was anywhere from 
twice to a thousand times individual production 
without machinery, it took fifty years to knock 
off two hours from the factory workday—fifty 
years to develop our “present high state of civili- 
zation”; fifty years of strife and organization and 
education. There are still among us a few high- 
minded patriots who, ‘having no appreciation of 
the glories of our “present high state of civiliza- 
tion,’ would restore the longer hours of labor 
and call it a step in advance. 

The products of home manufacture and of the 
first factories lasted several lifetimes. There was 
no incentive to make them other than the best. 
Manufacturing on a larger scale developed com- 
merce and trade—competition in price. Men 
learned to put coal oil into paint, and veneer on 
furniture, and pine where hickory used to be, and 
paper where leather was once essential, and water 
in milk, cotton in silk, shoddy in wool, and beef in 
sausage, 

And so the world wagged on. Folk thought 
they could do these things without the inevitable 
reaction. Everybody knows, of course, that no- 
body can play with mud without getting muddy; 
but folk seemed to think they could play with 
deceit and fraud and chicanery and somehow avoid 
the consequences. The system put its ineffaceable 
stamp upon the republic. In the schools pedantry 
and charlatanism are supreme. 
“Whatever is, is right.” 
ment is, 


The slogan is, 
The eleventh command- 
“Thou shalt not think.” 


The government at Washington, however, still 
remained pure and undefiled, and to it the people 
turned in high hopes that it would or could save 
them from themselves. We passed laws—lots of 
laws. We required our gay deceivers to put a 
more or less honest label on our patent medicines 
and our poisoned foodstuffs. The embalmed beef 
of Spanish-American war days! Ah, happy days 
—foundation of our present improved era! As 
a result we put inspectors in the big meat-pack- 
ing establishments so we could be sure our meats 
were sanitary if the inspectors were on the square. 


Then some ape with a hangover of primitive 
honesty in his soul let out a yap about patriotic 
steel manufacturers putting defective armor plates 
in our battleships, so we placed inspectors in the 
steel mills. Then came a long list of inspectors— 
honest men who tried the scales of our grocers 
and coal dealers; restaurant inspectors to drive 
the flies out of the kitchens, and garbage in- 


spectors, factory inspectors, coal mine inspectors, 


and boards and commissions 
of city, state and nation—thousands and_ thou- 
sands of them, not to mention the prohibition in- 
spectors and snoopers and regulators. 

Despite our virtuous endeavors by 
methods to make the other fellow 
pure as sunlight, 


accident inspectors, 


statutory 
honest and 
Teapot Domes and aluminum 
trusts and the condition of our air forces bob up 
to remind us that our improved environment is 
still improving. 


> ae 
AS OTHERS SEE US. 


There have been many leading British Labor- 
ites in this country in recent years, and many 
articles on America have been printed in the 
British Labor Party and Trades Union press. 
They are all very much alike. They view Ameri- 
can labor through Socialist eyes, and the picture 
they draw is a gross and baseless libel on America 
and everything American. 

A recent article from the official monthly organ 
of the Labor Party and Trades Unions is a 
humdinger, and well worth reproducing and pre- 
serving as a specimen showing what the ultra- 
radical can do in the way of libeling when he 
gets started. If the following is the sort of pap 
British labor is to be fed upon, we can’t see how 
it can feel anything but contempt for American 
labor. We have chosen only a few of the gems 
from this very typical collection: 

America. 

“Tt is a land dedicated to the principle that men 
must live and work—or die. For the unfortunate, 
the weak, the wounded and the maimed, it has 
nothing to offer—but the crumbs that may fall 
from the rich man’s table. 

“America has no social 
lation worth talking about.” 


and industrial legis- 


American Wage Earners. 

“In America the workers have no political con- 
sciousness; they are like country bumpkins at a 
fair. 

“It is hard to organize this get-rich-quick crowd 
of individualists into a cohesive movement of any 
SOnty 


The American Labor Movement. 
“There is at the moment no labor movement in 
our sense of the term in America. 
“Somewhat weak in 
character. 


numbers and anaemic in 
“Nor has the trade union movement in America 
any political philosophy of any consequence.” 


The American Labor Leader. 

“He keeps to the beaten track. Coupled with 
this lack of dash and freshness is his failure to 
comprehend the nature of modern capitalism. 

“He seems to accept the capitalist system and 
would justify the philosophy of individualism.” 


What would the British workers say if Ameri- 
can labor went in officially for this kind of vili- 
fication of the British movement? 

oe_——_ 


BAD ECONOMICS BREED RADICALISM. 

“Serious economic maladjustment” is respon- 
sible for the farmers’ tendency toward radicalism, 
according to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The board is composed of a score of em- 
ployers’ organizations. 

Economie conditions of agriculture must be im- 
proved if farmers’ radicalism is to be checked, it is 
said, 

The situation is so serious the farmers are not 
charged with being led by “fomenters of discon- 
tent,” as is the rule when industrial workers pro- 
test against bad economic conditions. 

-@- 

Hope may buoy up our drooping spirits occa- 
sionally, but as a gogetter it has never been a 
success. 


PRISON-MADE GARMENTS. 

“A prison-made garment may look cheap, but 
if you add the price of crime to its price, it is the 
most expensive thing on earth,” says Kate Rich- 
ards O’Hare, who will address the Labor Council 
tonight. 

“There is a never-ending stream of uncured 
criminals coming from our prisons every year, and 
most of them go back again by the long, expen- 
sive and futile path of re-arrest, 
sentence and re-commitment. 


re-trial, re- 
We do not seem to 
learn that if one sequence of arrest, trial, sentence 
and prison term does not cure, 
just as 

waste of 


another will be 
useless. All this 
and human life is the price we 
permitting prison labor contractors to 
run our penal institutions. 

“Every time a prison-made garment is sold, the 
purchaser shoulders his share of the responsibility. 

“The brutalities that are the very foundation of 
our prison system may gratify the old, 
stinct for revenge; they may satisfy 
inflict social vengeance; 


expensive and more 
money 


pay for 


savage in- 
our desire to 
but they do not reduce 
crime, nor do they cure the criminal of his ab- 
normalities. We are face to face with the hard 
fact that our prison system is punative, not cur- 
ative. Because we merely punish the criminal, we 
must administer punishment again and again. 
Each time the uncured criminal is punished we 
dig down in our pockets for taxes to pay the cost. 
“It is estimated that on an average it costs tax- 
payers $1500 to send each convict to the peniten- 
tiary. That is a stiff price to pay for failure.” 
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He longed to find the road to fame, 

But not a highway bore that name. 

He thought to glory there must be 

A level path that he should see; 

But every road to which he came 

Possessed a terrifying name. 

He never thought that fame might lurk 

Along the dreary path called Work. 

He never thought to go and see 

What marked the road called Industry. 

Because it seemed so rough and high 

He passed the road of Service by. 

Yet had he taken either way 

He might have come to fame some day. 

—Detroit Free Press. 
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If the business interests of San Francisco will 
but devote a little attention to checking up on the 


the irresponsible, floating and undesirable kind 
that puts very little money into the cash registers 
of our retail merchants, and that these rovers take 
the places of steady, thrifty home-owning me- 
chanics who were raising families here and were 
a genuine asset to the community, and under In- 
dustrial Association domination they have been 
forced to leave the city and go elsewhere in order 
to exercise their rights as free American citizens. 
They will find that the Industrial Association is 
nothing more nor less than a meddling intruder 
into the affairs of the managers of industry, that 
it is a hindrance to progress, a breeder of discord 
and a positive detriment to business and industry, 
and that no city, with such a leech sucking its 
life blood, can hope to grow and prosper. The 
sooner those whose money supports this social 
parasite realize the facts of the situation and act 


accordingly the better it will be for our fair city. 


Republican nominee at the primaries, attempts are being made by many publica- 
tions to make it appear that the decision must be entirely fair in view of the fact 
that three members of the party voted to unseat him in spite of the fact that the 
Republican majority in the Senate would thereby be reduced to a very small mar- 
gin over the Democrats. This, however, is not sound reasoning in view of the fact 
that the Republicans could not depend upon Brookhart to support all of their plans 
regardless of their nature. Brookhart is a progressive and votes always for progres- 
sive measures, whether they are of Republican, Democratic or other origin, and to 
punish him for his insurgency the Republican members of the old guard in the 
Senate are entirely willing to lose the seat, though there are some Republican Sen- 
ators who fear that in the event he is unseated he will run this fall against Senator 
Cummins and thereby jeopardize two seats in the Senate. If such a fight takes 
place, it will of course be settled within the Republican party at the primary election. 

The old line Republicans in the State of Iowa have been against Brookhart 
from the first and have never ceased in their efforts to get rid of him. At the 
primary election which nominated him they put a number of candidates in the 
field in the hope that the vote would be so split up as to defeat him, because the 
law requires a candidate to get.a majority of the votes cast or the question of the 


nomination will be determined by a convention. Brookhart, however, received a 


bitter fight of some kind on within the Republican party, which was the case in 
this instance. : 

Though Brookhart announces his intention of fighting the case to a finish, 
carrying it even to the floor of the Senate, it is not likely that he will be able to win, 
because the Republican Senators are determined to punish him, and the Democrats 
will naturally vote to seat their man. However, if Brookhart runs against Cummins 
this fall, it will make a most interesting election. 

Steck, the opponent of Brookhart, seems not to be a bad fellow and a man 
much more progressive than is pleasant to the standpat Republicans, but their one 
idea is to punish Brookhart. In the interest of progressive legislation it might be 
better to seat Steck and then elect Brookhart to succeed Senator Cummins. This 


seems to be a possibility. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


The House judiciary committee recommended 
that the House start impeachment proceedings 
against Federal Judge English of the eastern LIIli- 
nois district. The resolution calls for his indict- 
ment on charges of “high misdemeanors in office.” 

Hearings by the committee revealed manipula- 
tion of bankruptcy proceedings and usurpation of 
power over state officials. Other scandalous pro- 
ceedings on the part of the jurist are alleged. 

During the nation-wide shopmen’s strike Judge 
English issued injunctions against the workers and 
thundered from the bench on their “disregard for 
law’—that he made. The accused can avert trial 
by resigning. aS 

This is really a wonderful age, yet an age that 
is not unusual when the element of selfishness 
is taken into consideration and when one contem- 
plates that the “first law of nature is self preserva- 
tion.” In other words, if a bill is introduced in 
Congress, the first question that occurs to the 
average citizen is: Who introduced it? and the 
second is, What are his affiliations? and what 
reason has he for taking such action? Back of 
nine out of ten measures introduced in Congress 
is some purely selfish purpose on the part of some 
individual or institution. Nearly all bills have as 
their purpose the gaining of undue and unfair ad- 
vantage for some individual or institution over 
their fellows, and it behooves every citizen to be 
on the alert to discover the real purport or inten- 
tion of each piece of legislation. Under our pres- 
ent scheme of things we very often elect as our 
representatives individuals who are not capable 
of enlightening us concerning the matters that 
are before them for consideration, so that it is 
necessary that the intelligent element of our citi- 
zenship keep a sharp lookout themselves in order 
that we may be able to avoid the sharp practices 
and designing schemes of those who are seeking 
advantage over their less watchful and careful 
fellows. This is a most sad state of affairs, but 
facts are facts, and there is nothing to be gained 
by trying to deceive ourselves. We are not yet 
intelligent enough or vigilant enough to be able 
to look out for ourselves, hence it becomes neces- 
sary for us to depend upon those who are better 
qualified. seat 

Communist activity aimed at the American labor 
movement is not confined to the United States. 
From South America comes an echo of anti- 
American Communist propaganda in the form of 
an editorial published in the Communist organ 
in the Argentine and reprinted in the principal 
Communist organ in Spain. This editorial is an 
attack on the project of Argentine labor affilia- 
tion with the Pan American Federation of Labor 
and contains the usual Communist charge that the 
Pan American Federation of Labor is the servant 
of Wall Street. The Communist strength in the 
Argentine is about as great as the strength of 
the I. W. W.’s in the United States, and the 
editorial is of no great importance except to show 
that the Communist effort is similar everywhere, 
and that it is the international Communist pur- 
pose to use every avenue through which a blow 
can be struck at the labor movement of the United 
States and the constructive labor movement of 
Pan America. The Argentine Communist edi- 
torial threatens to bring into being a federation 
of the Communist minorities throughout Latin 
America in hostility to the Pan American Federa- 
tion of Labor, though whether this can be done 
is doubtful. Whether it would have any great 
effect on labor anywhere, except to add to an al- 
ready considerable chaos in Latin American labor 
ranks, is still more doubtful. The Communist 
hostility to bona fide labor organization is each 
day made clearer, and the course of real labor 
unions in standing by their colors in defense of 
real freedom made imperative. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


boomer erecer como ome eee ere mer oe 


“How may ribs have you, Johnny?” asked the 
teacher. 

“YT don’t know, ma’am. I’m so awful ticklish I 
never could count ’em.”’—Buffalo Bison. 


Jerry—‘I like to hear that professor lecture on 
chemistry. He brings things home to me that 
I have never seen before.” 

Tom—‘That’s nothing; 


so does the Student 


Laundry Agency.’—Vassar Vagabond. 


Oh, Italy, we love your art, 

Your songs have truly touched each heart. 

And when a warlike fist you shake, 

We sigh, “Please sing, for heaven’s sake!” 

—Washington Star. 

“Aren't you nearly ready, dear?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t keep asking that question, 
Clarence. I’ve been telling you for the last hour 
that I'll be ready in a minute.”—Good Hardware. 


“Now, can any one tell me what a myth is?” 
asked the teacher. 

A solitary hand was 
exclaimed: 

“Please, miss, it’s a female moth.”—The Chris- 
tion Advocate. 


raised, and a voice 


For Exchange—Two mountain lions, year old, 
male and female, weigh about 150 lbs. each, eat 
anything. VERY FOND OF WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. What have you? C. W. Powers, 
Columbus, New Mexico.—Notice in a Wisconsin 
business monthly. 


“Boy, oh boy! That was the most tender 
chicken I ever ate.” 

“That wasn’t chicken; that was rabbit.” 

“My golly, why didn‘t you tell me before I ate 


it? You know I don’t like rabbit.” 

The doctor told Jones not to stay out late at 
night. 

“You think the night air is bad for me, Doc?” 

“No,” said the physician, ‘it isn’t that. It’s the 
excitement after getting home that hurts you.” 


Professor Irving Fisher of Yale said: 

“New York hotel prices always remind me of a 
foreigner’s visit to Chicago the year after the 
World’s Fair. 

“*Who is the owner of that palatial marble 
home?’ the foreigner asked his guide. 

“Pete Malvoglio,’ the guide answered. ‘He 
brought a ham to the World’s Fair and cut it up 
into sandwiches.’ ” 


An old negro went to the office of the commis- 
sion of registration in a Missouri town and applied 
for registration papers. 

“What's your name?” asked the official. 

“George Washington,” was the reply. 

“Well, George, are you the man who cut down 
the cherry tree?” 

“No, suh, I ain’t de man. 
for nigh onto a year.” 


I ain’t done no work 


The secretary of the bar association was very 
busy and very cross one afternoon, when his tele- 
phone rang. 

“Well, what is it?” he snapped. 

“Ts this the city gas works?” asked a woman’s 
soft voice. 

“No, madam,” roared the secretary. “This is 
the Bar Association of the City of Louisville.” 

“Ah,” in the sweetest of tones, “I didn’t miss 
it so far, after all, did 1?’—Forbes Magazine. 


THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


Discussing, senors y senoras, ladies and gentle- 
men, dear sirs and brothers, all and sundry, the 
great question of Pie and What About It comma 
interrogation point period. Discussing also 
Romans and countrymen, as well as those who 
live in cities, the relation of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
(bartenders please stand to one side while the 
concert is on) to the Great Pie Question. Here 
we have a layout to tempt—or irritate—the palate 
and to arouse the economic risibilities of the pie- 
ous, or even the im-pie-ous. 

This column takes it for granted that the afore- 
named, long-named organization, of which the 
widely and well known Jere L. Sullivan is the 
oracle and genius, claims jurisdiction over the 
making of Pie, both as to molding the forms and 
casting the hot metal, both as to the making of 
the concrete outer walls and the installation of 
the insulating material within the walls. That’s 
why that organization is brought into this dis- 
sertation, and may there be the required pardon 
if the assumption is wrong. But what it all 
comes down to is the fact, astounding as it may 
be, that Pie, born of New England stock, reared 
and brought to the flower of perfection in the 
hills and valleys of Vermont State, as the elder 
citizens of that stern Commonwealth insist upon 
calling it, essentially a New England product in 
which Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and 
New York may claim honorable mention, 
longer to be found in its highest state 
of cultivation and lusciousness in those rock-ribbed 
cradles of the Old Traditions. 

Today the Pie that used to be brought forth 
with ceremony from the ovens of Eastern Yankee- 


even 
is no 


land must be sought in the Southwest, in Texas, 
in the California coast cities, in those sections of 
Oregon to which immigration has taken the de- 
scendants of the Pie-makers of old. 
haps, but true. There is better pie in Fort Worth, 
in El San Francisco, 
in Portland, and in some of the smaller places 
such as Medford, than can be found in a day’s 
searching in New York, in Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, or even Boston. Pie, made 
as the old Artists made their Pie, may still be 
had, but it has gone with those who took literally 
the sound advice of Greeley. And, coincidence 
or not—and be that as it may—but Pie seems to 
be at its best, its most luscious, its truest to the 
Old Lineage and the Old Tradition, in those West- 
ern and Southwestern cities wherein the Cooks 
and Waiters’ International Alliance is strongest. 
Maybe that has nothing to do with the case. It 
may be only coincidence. It may be that this 
alert union has no hand in the crust of this affair. 
3ut observation records the fact, nevertheless, 
that the two good things are found together with 


Strange, per- 


Paso, in Los Angeles, in 


sufficient frequency to make the situation one to 
impress a mark on the memory. 

All of which leads to this: Pie is essential to 
proper living. There can be no question about 
that, except among those who never tasted real 
Pie. That being the case, and good and true Pie 
having been found where the Cooks and Waiters 
are strongest, it follows that the Cooks and Wait- 
ers owe it to the country, to posterity and to 
whatever gods there be, to revive generally the art 
of building proper Pie, so that the nation may 
escape the perils of a possible extinction of the 
noblest confection that ever blessed the human 
race. A mission is laid before the hosts who 
follow the banner so proudly unfurled and waved 
aloft by the Hon. Jere L. Sullivan. 


a 
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LABOR LIFE INSURANCE. 

In the United States Review and Insurance 
World, a weekly insurance journal, under date 
of February 20th of this year, a very remarkable 
article entitled “Industrial Insurance Plans,” has 


been published, from which we take the follow- 
ing remarkable statement: 

“Five hundred industrial institutions, among 
them the strongest in the country, are piling up 
obligations which will within a few years require 
very large expenditures and for which no pro- 
vision is now being made. 

“With the failure of a few of these companies 
to fulfill the obligations of their pension funds, 
the state departments of insurance will be set in 
motion, and courts will be called upon for relief 
and a mass of unpleasant notoriety and litigation 
will inevitably follow. 

“Relief may be obtained by turning over to 
insurance companies organized for the purpose 
and equippel to handle the business, their entire 
obligations along this line.” 

The article goes on and says in part: 

“Of more than 300 establishments recently 
questioned, less than twenty claim to be operat- 
ing on an actuarial basis, and only seven were 
found to have set apart any funds with which to 
meet these constantly increasing obligations, and 
only three of the seven are known to have estab- 
lished their funds in accordance with actuarial 
data and practices. 

“Eighty per cent of the total number have been 
formed since 1905, and have been in operation 
so short a period of time that the treasuries of 
the institutions have not yet been subjected to 
any serious strain on account of their payments 
under the contracts. 

“In most of these funds, particularly those es- 
tablished recently, there is a tendency noted to 
elaboration of plans and agreements, which must 
certainly give them the effect and force of legal 
contracts between the employers and employes, 
while others are given the full force of binding 
contractual relations by the advertising, bulletins, 
and other publications issued by the institutions 
themselves. In some of them, this question has 
been settled beyond all doubt by the contribu- 
tions in money to the funds made by the employes 
themselves. This is usually done by payroll 
deductions. 

“Experience has amply demonstrated the futility 
of attempting to build even a small insurance 
structure on any other than a reserve plan or 
basis. Insurance companies find it necessary to 
their continued operation to set apart a portion 
of the consideration paid to them as an accumu- 
lating reserve fund with which to meet their obli- 
gations as they occur. 

“This is more necessary where contracts are 
operative for a long time than where the contin- 
gency covered will occur within a short time, and 
the contracts are limited accordingly.” 
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Despite our monumental power and prosperity, 


despite our world leadership, despite our exalted 
opinion of ourselves politically, not one of these 
countriés, the new free nations in Europe, has 
seen fit to adopt a single governmental device or 
method drawn from the practice of the United 
States —Dr. William Bennett Munro of Harvard. 
o> 

Labor in this country is independent and proud. 
It has not to ask the patronage of capital, but 
capital solicits the aid of labor.—Dianiel Webster. 
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HEMORRHOIDS 
Cured Without Loss of Time or Hospital 
Fistula and Fissures cured without hospital or in- 
terference with work. 
DR. CHAS. KELLER 
1179 MARKET STREET, ROOM 504 

Office Hours, 3-6 P. M. 
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WOODROW WILSON. 

The great and positive services which Woodrow 
Wilson rendered to his country and to mankind 
during the eight momentous years of his Presi- 
dency may be briefly summarized under five heads. 

First, the wise program of national legislation 
which he carried through on his entrance into his 
high office, including especially the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which kept us from panic and financial 
disaster during the emergencies of the war. 

Second, the patience and firmness with which he 
handled the question of America’s entry into the 
war, refusing to go in until it was unavoidable 
and until he had the united country behind him. 

Third, the vigor and efficiency with which he 
carried on the war after we were in, includiing 
the way in which he treated the difficult problem 
of the selective draft, and the wise integrity 
with which he chose honest and capable officers, 
irrespective of party, to organize and lead our 
military and naval forces in the inevitable conflict. 

Fourth, the splendid directness of speech with 
which he made it clear that America’s purpose in 
the war was to promote the cause of liberty and 
peace for all nations, as well as to protect her 
own rights. 

Fifth, the fine courage with which he advocated 
what seemed to him the best, if not the only, way 
of securing a lasting peace on earth—namely, by 
the united action of “the organized major forces 
of mankind.” To his soul that partnership of 
nations to promote the peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences was the Great Cause. For that he risked 
his life gladly and died like a soldier without fear, 
having kept the faith. 

History will count President Wilson among 
those supreme idealists who had the power of 
doing great practical things. 

The central force of his life was loyalty to duty 
as God gave him to see it. This made him at times 
seem inflexible. But it kept him growing, rising 
splendidly to meet each new opportunity, which 
he regarded as a new responsibility. 

He was a teacher who taught for truth and 
noble manhood. He was a statesman who wrought 
for the good of all the people of the republic. 
He was a warrior who fought for the cause of a 
just, established and defended peace among the 
nations of the world. 

High on the roll of American immortals stands 
the name of Woodrow Wilson. 


> 
DON’T CHOKE SELF, GET MORE AIR. 


You know man can exist for some time without 
food. Man also can live a short time without 
water. Man cannot live without air. If air is 
shut off man dies in a few minutes. 


Few realize how important air is to health. 
People keep windows and doors shut and fail to 
give their bodies proper ventilation. They shut 
air from their bodies with heavy shoes, tight col- 
lars and closely woven cloth. 

Everyone should know night air is not bad nor 
dangerous. Keeping windows of your sleeping 
room open will help you avoid tuberculosis. 

Another mistake people make is due to the be- 
lief that the body takes in air only through the 
lungs. Fresh air is as important to your skin as to 
your lungs. 

Air that is not in motion should be avoided. 
To keep your body in perfect health you need 
moving air. Keep the air in motion. Open your 
windows. Use the electric fan even in winter. 

Plants kept in a room where there is little 
fresh air and sunshine soon die. This is true 
equally of men.—By Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surgeon General U. S. Health Service. 

> 


A society cannot be founded on the pursuit of 
pleasure and power; a _ society can only be 
founded on the respect for liberty and justice.— 
Paine. 
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940 MARKET ST. 


FADING HATTER 


FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


LiBeRTY 2 ae BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 
any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’’ 


Head Office Branch 
Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


HMAN BROS 


Mission at I6t 
Phone Hemlock 3300 
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giGIVE TIME ON FURNITURE} 


8 BUILDINGS—30 FLOORS 


GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU—FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP—FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


S chistuainetmetneiemmemantetemmenenemncemen} 


WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 


2415 MISSION—Near 20th 


Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS WAGE LAW. 

Upon receipt of the text of the decision of the 
California Supreme Court in the case of in re 
Oswald, decided in Los Angeles on last Thursday, 
State Labor Commissioner Walter G. Mathewson 
today announced that the ruling denying Oswald a 
writ of habeas corpus makes absolute the decision 
of the State Appellate Court rendered February 2, 
1926, in which the constitutionality of Section 6 
of the State Wage Law was upheld as well as the 
jail sentence imposed upon Oswald for violating 
the section. 

“This is the first time the State Supreme Court 
has ever passed upon the validity of the wage law,” 
Commissioner Mathewson stated, “and the result 
is indeed gratifying and of tremendous import 
to the workers of the state. The law, which makes 
it a misdemeanor offence to wilfully and fraudu- 
lently refuse to pay wages when due, has been on 
the statute books since 1915 and while we have 
never entertained any doubt as to its constitu- 
tionality, we have been somewhat hampered in 
our work by contentions that the law was invalid. 
These contentions were answered by the Appel- 
late Court.” 

The Commissioner pointed out that during the 
past two years the Bureau has collected over one 
million dollars in back wages due workers and 
that the decision will have a direct tendency to- 
ward making employers more careful in the matter 
of paying their employees promptly as well as 
assisting the Bureau in its work. 

-& 


KEEP THE CRITICS BUSY. 


He who fears criticism is hopeless. 

Only those who do things are criticised. 

The idler is lost sight of in the march of events, 
but the doer is watched—and criticised. 

To hesitate for fear of criticism loses the battle, 
while the doers march on to victory and triumph. 

Indecision is a great harbinger; but to hesitate 
for fear of criticism is cowardly. If your cause 
is right, be not afraid of criticism; advocate it, 
expound it, and, if need be, fight for it. 


Critics there always have been and 
be, but to the strong-minded they 
rather than a hindrance. 


always will 
are a help 


As the horse leaps forward when prodded with 
the spur, so the doers forge ahead under the lash 
of criticism. 

Take your place on life’s stage and play your 
part to the end; stand for that which is good; be 
a doer, not a drone. 

Keep the critics busy.—Ex. 

> 
EUGENE RUSH DEAD. 

Friends are mourning the death of Eugene 
Rush, former president of Local Union No. 6 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. He died last Tuesday evening at his home, 
39 Naylor street. 


Rush was the first president of the Electrical 
Workers’ Union in San Francisco, organized in 
1894, and was the union’s first delegate to the 
convention of the old National Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in Detroit in 1895. 

In the Spanish-American War Rush was fore- 
man of electrical construction at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, and during the World War was in- 
spector of electrical installation for the govern- 
ment at the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Yards. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Minerva B. 
Rush, and his adopted son, Robert Rush. 

Soo 


The Union Label is a bid for friendship. It 
carries no sting of malice. It says to the friend 
of unionism, “Here is a fair product, deserving 
of your patronage.” 


Its mission is wholly con- 
No red fire or 
excitement mark its progress, but it holds its gains 


structive, thoroughly progressive. 


and makes new ones every day. 


IMPORTANT TO VETERANS. 

Over 30 billion dollars worth of war time in- 
surance is now waiting in the vaults of the United 
States’ Veterans’ Bureau to be reclaimed by 
World War veterans. The dead line is July 2, 
1926. Four million American World War veterans 
will lose their insurance rights unless on or be- 
fore July 2, 1926, they take steps to protect them. 
July 2, 1926, is the final date set by Congress to 
reinstate and convert their lapsed and uncon- 
verted insurance. President Coolidge has ex- 
pressed his unqualified approval of the campaign 
recently inaugurated by the bureau to bring to 
the attention of all men and women 
the desirability of immediate reinstatement and 
conversion of their war time insurance. Director 
Hines has issued instructions that every man or 
woman entitled to this 
her rights 


ex-service 


advised of 
too late. 
eligible veteran should get right on his govern- 
ment insurance before July 2, 1926. 


insurance be 


his or before it is Every 


Government life insurance is the best insurance 
protection money can buy and is issued in amounts 
ranging from $1000 to $10,000 in multiples of 
$500 and in forms of policies such as ordinary life, 
twenty payment life, thirty payment life, twenty 
year endowment, thirty year endowment and en- 
dowment maturing at the age of 62. The premium 
rates on converted war time insurance are lower 
than those charged by any life insurance company 
for participating insurance with similar benefits. 
The policies are standard life insurance contracts 
containing many attractive feature. The principal 
features contained are liberal premiums, guaran- 
teed cash, paid up and extended insurance values, 
participating dividends, disability benefits, policy 
loans and no restriction as to residence, travel, 
occupation, military or naval service. 


A veteran in good health may apply on or be- 
fore July 2, 1926, for the reinstatement of all or 
any part of his term (war time) insurance which 
has lapsed for a period of more than three months 
in multiples of $500 but not less than $1000, by 
submitting an application for reinstatement and a 
report of a complete physical examination, to- 
gether with a remittance covering two monthly 
premiums on the amount of insurance to be re- 
instated. If term insurance is reinstated for the 
purpose of conversion, only one monthly premium 
at the term rate and the first monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annual or annual premium at the converted 
rate on the amount of insurance to be converted, 
is required. A psysical examination will be made 
free of charge at the San Francisco Regional 
Office. This examination may also be secured, at 
the expense of the applicant, from any reputable 
physician licensed to practice medicine. 

The officers and members of every veteran and 
welfare organiation are earnestly requested to 
give every assistance possible in putting this na- 
tion wide insurance campaign over to every eligible 
veteran of the World War residing in the San 
Francisco territory which is comprised of all 
counties in California north of and not including 
San Luis Obispo, Kern, Inyo, Mono and Alpine, 
with the exception of Lassen and Modoc coun- 
ties, which are under the jurisdiction of the Reno 
Regional Office. Blank applications and complete 
information have been furnished to the service 
officers of all organizations of the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, United 
Spanish American War Veterans, United Veterans 
of the Republic and secretaries of all local Ameri- 
can Red Cross Chapters, who will be glad to 
assist veterans in preparation of applications. 

Further information and blank forms will be 
gladly furnished on request by letter, telephone 
Garfield 3466, or personal call to Major Frederick 
A. Royse, Chief of Co-operation Section. 


S. H. CONNER, 
Regional Manager. 


Residence Phone Graystone 3064 


DR. C. V. MURPHY 


DENTIST 


947-949 PHELAN BUILDING 
Telephone Douglas 2745 


SENICK RADIO 


THE HOUSE OF 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 


3256 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
BETWEEN MISSION AND VALENCIA 
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GOOD GUARANTEED PIANOS 
$50 Up Terms 


Five Per Cent Discount on Presentation of 


Union Card 


Whitehead Cut Rate Piano Co. 
1282 MARKET STREET 


JuLius S. GopEAuU 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NESS AVE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Private Exomaves Maneer 711 


OAKLAND STOCKTON 


Fowsnar Surevios Taart Savas any Sunvas 


Electrical Appliances 


Supplies and Repairs { 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. | 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 
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SALES SERVICE 


MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 
Phone Atwater 1967 3019 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco 


Equipped to Give You Service 
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Home of Generous Credit 


Custom Made Suits 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 
2500 MISSION STREET 
Union Made Union Made 


EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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ig ae one of the new schools after Samuel Gompers; 

| SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL j | ‘therefore, be it WHAT ARE YOUR SUCCESS 
Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
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Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held March 12, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 P. M., by Presi- 
dent Wm. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 
Delegate Turner recorded as voting “no.” 

Credentials—From Poultry Dressers’ Union— 
C. C. Sullivan, Manuel Silva. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Stove Mounters 
No. 61 and No. 62, Retail Clerks, and Baggage 
Messengers, stating they had endorsed the plan 
of the Promotional League. From the American 
Legion, Post No. 1, inviting the Council to send 
representatives to meeting to be held March 18th, 
Memorial Hall, Civic Auditorium. From the 
Board of Directors of the Labor Clarion, remis- 
sion of Council’s bills to the Labor Clarion from 
March Ist. From United Mine Workers, West 
Virginia, thanking the Council and affiliated 
unions for their donations of money and clothing. 
From the American Federation of Labor, ac- 
knowledging receipt of Council’s donations for 
the Anthracite Miners. From Garment Workers’ 
Union No. 131, thanking the Secretary for his kind 
assistance in entertaining the General Officers of 
their International Union. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Wage scale 
of the Cemetery Workers’ Union. 

Request Complied With—From the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, requesting the 
Council to write to our representatives in Con- 
eress and to the Judiciary Committee, urging them 
to vote for the Cummins-Graham Longshoremen’s 
Accident Compensation Bill. From the Inter- 
national United Garment Workers’ Union, re- 
questing that publicity be given to the real truth 
in the matter of the Nash Tailoring Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, operating under the so-called 
“Golden Rule Plan.” 

Resolutions—Were submitted by Delegate John- 
son, respectfully urging and requesting the Board 
of Education to commemorate the memory and 
achievements of our late chief, Samuel Gompers, 
in behalf of the Public School System, by dedi- 
cating one of the new Junior High or other school 
buildings in his name and honor. Moved that the 
resolutions be adopted; motion carried. 


Resolution. 

Whereas, The Labor Movement of San Fran- 
cisco takes great interest and an active part in 
public education and school affairs of this city; and 

Whereas, Such attitude is inspired not only by 
the fact that its membership furnishes a consider- 
able part of both pupils and educators in our pub- 
lic schools, but also by the fact that under the 
guidance of its founders and organizers, and fore- 
most among them that great American and cham- 
pion of the workers, the late Samuel Gompers, it 
is striving unceasingly and effectively to secure, in 
behalf of every resident and citizen of our country, 
such a measure of education and building of char- 
acter and intelligence as shall fit him in any sphere 
of life or occupation to sustain the position of be- 
ing a useful and worthy member; and 

Whereas, It is a common and appropriate cus- 
tom among school authorities everywhere to name 
public schools and educational institutions after 
distinguished public and private citizens, and the 
use of names for that purpose is not limited to 
persons devoting themselves to the technical pro- 
fession of teaching, but is extended to include 
persons of much wider educational influence in any 
field of useful and honorable service; and 

Whereas, The present program of school con- 
struction for this city offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for our City Board of Education to thus pay 
tribute to the aspirations and record of our labor 
movement in behalf of public education by naming 


in regular session assembled this twelfth day of 
March, 1926, that we respectfully urge and request 
the San Francisco Board of Education to com- 
memorate the achievements of our late chief, Sam- 
uel Gompers, in behalf of the public school system 
by dedicating one of the new Junior High or other 
school buildings in his name and honor. 

Report of Executive Committee — Recom- 
mended endorsement of the Cracker Bakers and 
Cracker Packers’ Wage Scales, subject to the ap- 
proval of their International Union. In the matter 
of the wage scale of the Draftsmen’s Union, it 
was referred to the Secretary of the Council for 
the purpose of assisting the union in negotiating 
the scale with the city authorities. In regard to 
the grievance of the Musicians’ Union in regard 
to the musical affairs of the Real Estate Board, 
the matter was referred to the Secretary for the 
purpose of bringing about a conference with a 
view of adjusting the differences. Report of Com- 
mittee concurred in. 

Report of Unions—Carmen—Do not want the 
boycott lifted on the Market Street Railroad Co. 
Butchers No. 115—Are carrying on a campaign 
against Julius Block, Taraval Street, Parkside Dis- 
trict. Printing Pressmen—Have endorsed the 
plan of the Promotional League. Poultry Dress- 
ers—Reported that a strike has been on for the 
past three weeks; requested assistance from all 
affiliated unions. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Trade Union Promotional League—Thanked all 
unions for co-operation and requested a further 
demand for the union label, card and button. 

New Business—Moved that the matter of the 
Poultry Dressers’ controversy be referred to the 
Executive Committee; carried. 

Receipts—$306.62. Expenses—$183.12. 

Council adjourned at 8:50 P. M. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
a  —__--—_. 
STATE SHODDY BAN INVALID. 

By a vote of 6 to 3 the United States Supreme 
Court has set aside the Pennsylvania law which 
prohibits the use of shoddy in the manufacture of 
bedding and upholstered furniture. In the major- 
ity opinion Justice Butler held that all danger 
from the use of shoddy could be eliminated by 
sterilization and that to prohibit the use of shoddy 
is arbitrary and unlawful. 

In dissenting, Justice Holmes said that if the 
Pennsylvania legislature believed the use of shoddy 
is dangerous to health it has the right to pro- 
hibit it. 

Picturing the various sources from which ma- 
terial is obtained for manufacture into shoddy, 
including rag pickers, textile, clothing and other 
workshops and factories, Pennsylvania contended 
that it is impossible except by expensive and tedi- 
ous analysis to determine whether shoddy had 
been properly sterilized. 
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I leave with the same inarticulate cry in my 
soul with which I came to’ you: My country. 
* * * To me it is but the composite voice of 
all the good and wise and self-sacrificing souls 
who trod or tread its soil, calling for that liberty 
which is law-encrowned, preaching that doctrine 
which seeks not its own but the common good. 
—From Vice President Thomas R. Marshall’s 
farewell address to the Senate. 
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You can get a pretty good idea by looking 
in your savings pass-book. Your deposits 
are making your success-history for you. 
What you deposit, and the interest it earns, 
is the foundation of your investment or busi- 
ness success. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 
By F. G. Stecker, 

Secretary American Federation of Teachers. 

Do you drive a car? Many teachers do. It is 
desirable that they should if they have the in- 
clination because it is important that teachers 
be able to live on a par with other groups with 
similar training and attainment. But this is not 
intended to become a discussion of teachers’ 
salaries. 

The moment you own a car certain responsibil- 
ities begin. Many are unaware of this until they 
have learned by experience. The car owner must 
protect himself in several ways. The car, if of 
sufficient value, should be insured against fire 
and theft and perhaps against collision, that is, 
damage to the car itself whether inflicted by the 
driver or another car. But regardless of the 
value of the car insurance should be placed on 
the car for personal injuries and property damage 
which the driver may be so unfortunate as to in- 
flict upon someone else. The driver of a car is 
responsible for any damage which may result from 
the operation of the car whether by the owner 
or someone else. Property damage includes dam- 
ages to another car or to fences, buildings or 
other stationary property damaged as a result of 
the operation of one’s car. As a rule such dam- 
age is within reasonable limits although it is quite 
possible, and not uncommon, for even small cars 
to inflict serious or total damage upon high priced 
cars. Driving through plate glass windows is 
sometimes found to be an expensive pastime. 

The personal injuries which may result from 
an automobile accident, whether inflicted upon 
pedestrians or occupants of another car is a mat- 
ter of the most serious concern to the owner of 
any car regardless of its size or value. No person 
with a sense of responsibility should drive a newly 
purchased car even the slightest distance until 
insurance against personal injuries has been se- 
cured. Usually this insurance is in the sum of 
ten thousand dollars as the maximum responsi- 
bility of the company. One or more persons may 
be killed as a result of an accident or may be 
seriously injured. Suit may be brought by the 
injured or the legal representatives of the dead 
for the recovery of damages. In case of a verdict 
holding the driver or owner responsible, judg- 
ment may be entered in a sum which may easily 
be equal to several years of modest income. This 
judgment will stand for several years if unpaid, 
to be satisfied in whole or in part whenever any 
opportunity is afforded. No one in a teaching 
position can afford either to meet such a judgment 
financially, or to continue as a teacher with such 
judgment against him, as a citizen. 


It is obvious that only the well-to-do or utterly 
irresponsibile will care to operate a car without 
being indemnified by insurance against personal 
injuries. It is because this class of insurance is 
quite different from any other insurance that this 
subject is being called to your attention. Usually 
two things are taken into consideration in placing 
the insurance, viz., whether the company is of 
satisfactory standing and whether its future is 
certain. The latter applies to mutual associations 
and motor club insurance plans conducted by 
themselves. In the case of injury suit may be 
brought some time after the accident, especially 
in the case of children who under the provisions 
in most states may have the right to bring suit 
for themselves upon reaching the age of 21 if the 
matter has not already been adjusted. These claims 
may arise long years after the affair has been all 
but forgotten. Similar claims may be made in 
the case of disability as the result of an accident. 


Inasmuch as this insurance is in the form of a 
contract to indemnify the insured against losses 
he may sustain as the result of inflicting injuries 
upon other, several peculiarities and irregularities 
enter into it. Few people have given this subject 
any consideration. It is a question, however, 
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that will become one of first importance within 
a short time. Regulation of speed and most other 
traffic regulations are of minor importance as 
factors for the reduction of automobile accidents 
in contrast with the lack of responsibility on the 
part of so many drivers. This lack of responsi- 
bility may be a natural characteristic. The driver 
has no means and no standing in the community 
to sustain. Accidents occur daily in which valu- 
able cars are destroyed or badly injured and per- 
sons injured or killed where no criminal charge 
can be sustained although the driving is of poor 
quality and the person responsible for the acci- 
dent cannot be made to bear a single dollar of 
the loss. This element of irresponsibility is prob- 
ably the greatest single factor in automobile ac- 
cidents. It is quite possible that in time no one 
will be allowed to operate a car until he has filed 
a bond or an insurance policy. 


Having diverted to the subject of uninsured 
drivers, let us return to the subject of insured 
drivers, because that situation is but little better 
at the present time. There are three outstanding 
evils in this class of insurance. First, there are 
wild cat companies. Many states allow automobile 
insurance companies to operate under conditions 
which would not be tolerated in fire, life or other 
lines. The obvious result is that the insured in 
case of loss may find himself without assistance. 
In the second place, certain types of drivers feel 
that the company, not themselves, are to bear the 
losses which fact permits the same sense of irre- 
sponsibility to continue as in the case of the worth- 
less driver without insurance. There is little or 
no criminal liability for automobile drivers in most 
states at the present time. The only responsibility 
resting upon the indifferent is of a financial nature. 
The third and perhaps the most important ele- 
ment for consideration in connection with com- 
panies issuing this form of insurance is the com- 
mon policy of paying no losses except through 
court judgment. Manifestly this is very different 
from other lines of insurance. One wonders how 
long a fire insurance company or a life insurance 
company could operate if it was known upon pay- 
ment of premiums that one would never under 
any circumstances recover any money except 
through court processes. Furthermore, most pol- 
icies in this line are very loosely drawn and full 
of jokers. No voluntary settlement can be made 
by the insured if he expects to recover on his 
policy. Insurance companies have been known 
to offer the defense that the insured gave in- 
formation to the other party, perhaps only of a 
trifling nature, which was of assistance in winning 
his claim in court, and that therefore the com- 
pany was not bound to reimburse the insured. 

As a driver you face a serious situation in case 
of accident for which you are chiefly responsible. 
If you feel it is only fair that the injured party 
recover you have the dilemma of making a vol- 
untary settlement our of your funds or 
standing by indifferently while the other party 
enters suit against you which you are bound to 
defend if you wish to pass the responsibility on 
to your company. 


own 


On the other hand if your car 


is damaged or you or your passengers are in- 
jured through no fault of your own, you have 
about three guesses as to whether the owner of 
the car which inflicted the damage is not worth a 
dollar and carries no insurance, or may be of 
sufficient means but clever enough to avoid re- 
covery by law and carries no insurance or carries 
insurance in a company which will lend all pos- 
sible assistance to the policyholder to escape re- 
sponsibility. In case you are the innocent sufferer 
automobile accident the chances are as 
things go now, that you will be obliged to bring 
suit, which will cost you additional money, in- 
volve time in preparation of the case, and force 
you to wait months or years for recovery while 


in an 


in the meantime the insurance company involved 
will employ every device to escape responsibility. 
A witness may die or move away. Many of the 
facts of the case will be lost. 

One about automobile 
and the means of decreasing them. 


reads much accidents 
Much is said 
about speed and other traffic regulations. Most 
of these suggestions are of little value. Few who 
have studied the problem believe that speed regu- 
lation has much to do with traffic safety. So long 
as the unqualified are permitted to drive safety 
cannot prevail. Among the disqualified loom up 
in large numbers the irresponsible, those without 
an understanding of the dangers and those who 
care little if they do understand, always hoping 
to save themselves and sympathy for 
others. Detailed traffic regulations are neces- 
sarily totally inadequate to safeguard the public 
welfare. 


without 


In dealing with the irresponsible drivers some 
drastice changes must be brought about in auto- 
mobile insurance. And it is because the attitude 
of many companies works for the legal protection 


of drivers causing needless accidents that re- 
sponsible drivers and pedestrians will continue 
to suffer. 


If you drive a car it will be well to see that 
the company in which you rely for protection is 
financially sound and that it has some degree of 
reputation for paying losses without depending 
upon the technicalities of litigation for escape 
from liability. The company whose practice is 
“millions for defense, but not one cent for dam- 
ages,’ must be driven out—American 
of Teachers’ Bulletin. 


Federation 
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Each of us then who has an education, school 
or college, has something from the community at 
large, for which he or she has not paid. No self- 
respecting man or woman is content to rest per- 
manently under such an obligation when the state 
has bestowed education. The man who accepts it 
must be content to accept it only as a charity 
unless he returns it to the state in full in the shape 
of good citizenship.—Theodore Roosevelt, 1902. 
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The raging “open shoppers” can find naught to 
Say against the Union Label. It serves only to 
guide men to industrial justice and is available to 
any employer who wants union men and women 
for his friends. 
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INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 


League of American Inventors. 
Written for International Labor News Service. 


GLASS AND METAL WELDER. 

Long ages of repeated effort and repeated fail- 
ures, crowned now with a brilliant success, lie 
behind the recent announcement by the Metropoli- 
tan Engineering Company that man has at last 
learned how to weld together metals and por- 
celain or glass. Thomas E. Murray, of Brooklyn, 
vice-president of the New York Edison Com- 
pany, and second only to Thomas Edison him- 
self in the number and variety of his inventions, 
devised the method for smoothly joining these 
two types of materials, which, it has previously 
seemed, Nature had intended to keep permanently 
asunder. 

An electric machine which makes the attach- 
ment in something less than a second proved the 
solution of the age-old problem. 

Four thousand years ago, when Tutankahmen’s 
great grandfather was still unborn, the first 
Egyptian to turn out a potbellied glass vase must 
have thought yearningly how fine it would be if 
he could somehow hammer this shining new ma- 
terial he had discovered into the more durable 
3ut hammering only shattered 
the shining new material. That simple difficulty 
continued to baffle all the pottery workers in 
later ages, all the adventurers in ceramics who 
were the descendants of that early Egyptian. 

In modern times the problem was practically 
given up as insoluble. Glass and porcelain were 
attached to metals, but it was by a long, clumsy 
and wasteful process. When Mr. Murray, about 
eight years ago, began experimenting with the 
purpose of welding the two, he was frankly 
laughed at by the experts, who “knew” that it 
could not be done. 

The final solution depends upon the time it 
takes Murray’s machine to make the weld. This 
—about one second—is long enough to melt the 


iron or bronze. 


metal and the glass into sufficient malleability so 
that they will merge, but not long enough to 
develop heat enough to crack the glass. 

About four years ago the invention was com- 
pleted. 
patent arrangements. 


It was kept secret for a time pending 
This now has been done. 
So great importance is attached to the invention 
that Sir Joseph John Thompson, master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and recognized as the great- 
est living British physicist, made a special visit 
to the company’s plant to see the thing done. 

The old and slow method of boring little holes 
in the glass and attaching it to the metal by means 
of copper fittings is now, by Murray’s invention, 
finally eliminated. In the making of switches, 
cut-outs, spark plugs and all objects in which 
metals come in contact with porcelain or glass, 
the new swift welding process will hereafter be 
employed. 

The inventor of the new process is both an 
He has prob- 
ably 520 inventions to his credit, but he considers 


electrical and mechanical engineer. 


this, the solution of a centuries-old problem, the 
greatest of them all. In addition he has designed 
and built more power plants than any living 
man. 

Murray was only 14 years old when he started 
work as a machinist’s assistant, under the late 
Anthony N. Brady at Albany, N. Y. The me- 
chanical and practical knowledge which he ac- 
quired, together with his scientific knowledge of 
electricity, enabled him to design the machine for 
the welding together of copper and glass. 

> 

Nothing is ever lost by courtesy. It is the 
cheapest of pleasures; costs nothing and conveys 
much. It pleases he who gives and he who 
receives, and thus, like mercy, is twice blessed. 
—Erastus Wyman. 


CHILD MANAGEMENT.* 
By Dr. D. A. Thom. 
1. Why Do Children Disobey? 

Whether children are obedient or disobedient is 
to a great extent dependent on the standards and 
requirements of mothers and fathers. 

While Tommy is deeply engrossed in play with 
his toys or in a new book the carelessly shouted 
orders of his mother, busy with her dish washing, 
may pass unheeded, such commands having be- 
come so familiar that he has developed the same 
negative adaptation to them as the stenographer 
develops toward the hammering of typewriters in 
a busy office. He may have heard the command 
and appreciated what was wanted, but experience 
may have taught him that a command ignored by 
him is one forgotten by his mother—so why should 
he worry? 

There may, however, be some doubt in his mind 
what to expect, for on one day mother allows her 
unheeded request to drop unnoticed, while on the 
next she may take time from her work to admin- 
ister swift and sure punishment. Inconsistency 
in discipline keeps the child in a most upset state 
of mind, and soon his response to any request 
comes to depend on his interest in his immediate 
occupation and his willingness to take a chance. 

It may be that Tommy is capitalizing his dis- 
obedience. Often he has heard mother say, after 
coaxing and pleading a while, “Now, if you eat 
your dinner like a nice boy, you may have some 
candy,” or “If you stop making so much noise, you 
may have a penny.” If Tommy has learned that 
such offers follow a lack of response to the first 
request, it is only natural he should wait until 
they are made before complying. By holding out, 
he may obtain greater material gain and also far 
more attention and interest. It is something to 
be distinguished, if only as the “despair” of the 
family. 

Threats of action by policemen, “bogy men,” and 
doctors are a most unfortunate method to use in 
obtaining obedience. Either they cause hampering, 
fear, and timidity, or else at an early age the child 
comes to realize that they are idle and meaningless 
and turns them to his immediate advantage. 
Tommy may learn to play up fear of doctors, for 
instance, so that by an outburst of yelling and kick- 
ing he may avoid having his teeth cared for or his 
eyes examined. 


*Syndicated from the revised edition of Child 
Management—Publication No. 143, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

> 
BOSSES PLEAD POVERTY. 

Hard-luck stories of employers in the dress and 
cloak industry were denied by Morris Sigman, 
president of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, testifying before a committee 
appointed by Governor Smith of New York. 

“There is not an industry that pays such a 
large percentage of profit.” said President Sig- 
man. 


“The employers are exaggerating the ‘terrible 
conditions’ that prevail,’ said Louis Hyman, also 
an officer of the union. “Some of them will tell 
you that they have been in business for 20 years 
and have lost from $25,000 to $40,000 a year for 
the last few years. When they say this, I point 
to their bank accounts. Some of them started 
with $200, and today are worth $2,000,000. Yet 
they say they have been losing money every year 
and accuse the union of sabotage and soldiering.” 

> 

“Why is proper and business-like public admin- 
istration so rare? Simply because so many men 
of right ideals and ability and training have gone 
into private rather than public service. Politics 
as “a science of government” is worth the best 
effort of the best men, and politics as it is usually 
played with mud and meat-axes is incompatible 
with the aspirations of decent people.’ — John 
N. Edy. 
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Labor Council Directery 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 

Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 

quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 

Executive and Arbitration Committes 

meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 

Section meets first and third Wednes- 

days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 

—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ayy, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 P. 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Mest 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 
Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues 
days, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 
Meet 8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Laber 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. } | 

Brewery Workman No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 

Butehers No. 608—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 
Masonie Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 
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Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet Ist Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 361 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 146 Pacific 
Building. Meet 1st Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wed- 
nesday, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet list and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Iee Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza, Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1. Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 8rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, 80. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


151—Meet Thursdays, 
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Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbe:men-—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays. 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders ‘Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Pem- 
ple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Bmbalmers—Sec., George Monahaa, 
8300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17733—Meet @nd aad 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Mect Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
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Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Morcaays, 118 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays. 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Are. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meets Ist Friday. Labor 
Temple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 
200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet 1st and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Teniple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 8rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market, 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sup- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 1528 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2md and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No, 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Fempie. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet list Saturday, 
230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League, Room 364, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. 0. Box 3, Groveland, Calif 

Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meets 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


1—Meet Tuesdays. 200 


64—Meet Tuesdays, 


Michael Hoffman, 


United Laborers No. 


Guerrero, 
Uvholsterers No, 28—Meet Tuesdays Laber 
Temple. 
Watchmen No, 15689—Sec., E, Coumihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 8rd Wedueadays 
at 8 p.m. 2nd and last at 3 p.m. 1171 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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525 Fourteenth Street 


Peo an| ARCH-AID SHOES 


The Century’s greatest advance in health- 
giving Shoes for men and women. 


No Strain on the Feet— 


ARCH.-AID shoes not only combine brilliancy of style, innate good- 


are also the most inexpensive of all Arch-Protecting Shoes— Compare! 
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FRANGISCO’S OPEN 


la SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 
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825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MEN and WOMEN 


Your Pocket 


the highest possible degree—they 


MISSION STORE 


Oakland 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
passed away during the past week: Eugene Rush 
of the electrical workers, Richard E. Canty of the 
Patrick Murray of the blacksmiths 
Harry J. von Wysock of the 


boilermakers, 
and helpers and 
bookbinders, 

Last Monday evening there was held a joint 
mecting of the Executive and Boycott Commit- 
tees of the Labor Council and a number of matters 
relating to the manner of handling boycotts were 
thoroughly gone into and a report will be made to 
the Council tonight. 

A resolution condemning the action of the 
standardization committee in the classification of 
the electrical workers employed by the city has 
been passed by Electricians’ Local No. 151. Sec- 
retary George Flatley declares that the members 
are very much dissatisfied with the ratings given 
them by the board. The union initiated five dur- 
ing the week, admitted three on transfer and paid 
$27.50 in accident benefits. 

A special campaign against the activities of the 
Public Food Stores and Jenny Wren Stores, unfair 
to organized labor, is to be started by the Grocery 
Clerks’ Union soon, according to Secretary Tina 
Dierssen. Mrs. Dierssen reports that the local 
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is in excellent shape, 10 new members having been 
admitted during the past week. 

Secretary M. E. Decker of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Local has forwarded a chcek for $660 to 
the Community Chest. This represents donations 
made by individual members of the union. The 
local also voted a substantial donation for the re- 
lief of the textile workers who are now on strike 
at Willimantic, Conn.- Six members were initi- 
ated and one admitted on transfer during the 
week. 

A benefit ball for Jean Wackerow, known as 
the old German professor, will be given by mem- 
bers of the Musicians’ Union at Musicians’ Hall, 
230 Jones street, April 10th. Wackerow is a 
charter member of the union and up to a few 
years ago was prominent in musical circles. He 
was seriously disabled by a paralytic affliction, and 
has since been unable to follow his vocation. 
Treatments for the past eight years have ren- 
dered the old professor almost destitute, and this 
ball is being given to raise funds for his further 
treatment at a sanatorium. ‘Tickets may be ob- 
tained at the union’s headquarters, or by applying 
to Mr. Wackerow, at 1461 Valencia street. 

Members of the Garment Workers’ Local are 
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FELTMAN and CURME 


$5.50 


WONDERFUL SHOES 


$6.50 


UNION MADE SHOES SOLD BY UNION CLERKS 
WORN BY MILLIONS FROM COAST TO COAST 


801, 979, 930 MARKET ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
boo 


1120 WASHINGTON ST. 
OAKLAND 


preparing an advance campaign to combat the in- 
tended institution of a chain store system here by 
A. C. “Golden Rule’ Nash. In a letter from the 
union’s international the information is forwarded 
that salesmen for the Nash Co. are representing 
its garments as union made. The goods, say na- 
tional officials, bear the label of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, which organization is a se- 
cession movement from organized labor and has 
been officially outlawed by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Employees of the Nash factory 
virtually have been made slaves under the so- 
called “Golden Rule” system. The whole force 
was recently made to join the Amalgamated as a 
whole or lose their jobs. Nash is quoted as saying 
that there is no need for a trade tnion movement, 
and local officials declare that they will be bit- 
terly opposed to any attempt of his to establish 
Nash products in this territory. 

Three new shops were signed up under union 
agreements by the Barbers’ Local during the week 
according to Business Agent Al Howe. Howe de- 
clares that the local is making very encouraging 
progress in the proposed complete unionization of 
the city. 

Members of Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Local 484 
have voted to increase the sick benefits paid by 
the local to $30 a week and the death insurance 
from $300 to $600. The members have voluntarily 
assessed themselves 10 cents a week for the sick 
benefit fund. The funds for the death insurance 
will be raised by an assessment each time a mem- 
ber dies. Those earning $45 a week or over will 
be taxed $2 and those making less will be taxed 
only $1.50. No assessment will be levied on mem- 
bers out of employment. The new benefits will 
become effective April 1. 

The special meeting of the executive committee 
of the State Federation of Labor, which was to 
have been held this month, has been deferred until 
the middle of April. At that time the committee 
will discuss political policies to be followed in the 
coming elections, proposed legislation concerning 
labor, and a complete educational program. Paul 
Scharrenberg will deliver a report on the Mexican 
labor situation and outline a tentative course of 
procedure concerning the immigration of Mexican 
labor. 
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JAIL SENTENCE UPHELD. 

State Labor Commissioner Walter G. Mathew- 
son was today in receipt of a telegram from his 
San Diego deputy, Stanley M. Gue, to the effect 
that Superior Judge Franklin J. Cole of Im- 
perial County had, in a decision just rendered, 
upheld the jury verdict and affirmed the jail sen- 
tence of fifteen days imposed upon Theodore Loh- 
man, building contractor, by Judge I. Mayfield, of 
El Centro, on January 15th, for violating the State 
Semi-Monthly Pay Day Law. As no fine was 
assessed the defendant will have to serve the fif- 
teen days. He was prosecuted by District Attor- 
ney Ernest Utley on a complaint sworn to by Mr. 
Gue. The decision was rendered at the same time 
as Judge Cole’s decision upholding the new com- 
pulsory compensation insurance law, for violating 
which Lohman must also serve ten days in jail 
or pay a fine of $50.00. He was prosecuted on 
this charge by the Industrial Accident Commission 
through District Attorney Utley. 
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